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THE    SWING. 


THANKSGIVING  DAT. 


0,  BROTHER  Charles,  and  sister  Jane, 
To-morrow  is  Thanksgiving  day ! 
I'm  sure  I  hope  it  will  not  rain, 
^       For  then  at  home  we'll  have  to  stay. 

And  grandmamma  has  asked  us  all 

To  stay  to  dinner  and  to  tea ; 
And  we  are  then  to  have  a  ball  — . 

0  dear,  how  happy  we  shall  be ! 

And  baby  James  will  go  with  us ; 

He  was  not  old  enough  last  year ; 
He'll  play  with  grandmamma's  black  puss, 

Though  she  will  scratch  his  hands,  I  fear. 

But  first  to  church  we  all  must  go, 
And  pray  to  God,  who  lives  on  high  ; 

He  looks  on  children,  here  below, 
From  his  vast  dwelling  in  the  sky. 


MERRY  it  is  on  a  summer's  day, 

All  through  the  meadows  to  wend  a^w  ay, 

To  watch  the  brooks  glide  fast  or  slow, 

And  the  little  fish  twinkle  down  below ; 

To  hear  the  lark  in  the  blue  sky  sing ; 

0,  sure  enough  'tis  a  merry  thing, 

But  'tis  merrier  far  to  swing  —  to  swing. 

Merry  it  is  on  a  winter's  night 

To  listen  to  tales  of  elf  and  sprite ; 

Of  caves  and  castles  so  dim  and  old, 

The  dismalest  tales  that  ever  were  told, 

And  then  to  laugh  and  then  to  sing, 

You  may  take  my  word  'tis  a  merry  thing, 

But  'tis  merrier  far  to  swing  —  to  swing. 

Down  with  the  hoop  upon  the  green ; 
Down  with  the  ringing  tambourine ; 
Little  heed  we  for  this  or  that ; 
Off  with  the  bonnet,  off  with  the  hat ; 
Away  we  go,  like  birds  on  the  wing ! 
Higher  yet ;  higher  yet ;  now  for  the  king ! 
This  is  the  way  we  swing  —  we  swing. 


THE  KINO  AT  THE  WELL. 


THE  REWARD  OF  FILIAL  LOVE, 

THE  king  of  Sweden,  in  travelling 
through  the  country,  once  stopped  at 
a  well  to  drink.  A  poor  girl,  there 
\  drawing  water,  raised  her  pitcher  to 
his  lips,  so  kindly  and  yet  so  modestly, 
that  the  king  was  much  pleased,  and 
in  return  promised  to  improve  her 
condition  if  she  would  come  to  the 
city.  But  she  was  obliged  to  refuse ; 
and,  on  his  wishing  to  know  the 
reason  why,  she  led  the  way  to  a  small 
hovel,  where  her  aged  mother  lay  sick 
and  unable  to  move,  requiring  the 
constant  attention  of  her  affectionate 
daughter.  The  king  was  much  moved 
by  the  pious  resignation  of  the  mother, 
and  the  filial  love  of  the  daughter,  and 
^  promised,  on  his  departure,  to  see 
^  their  wants  supplied;  which  promise 
he  afterwards  kept. 


MT  SQUIRREL. 

I  HAD  a  little  squirry, 

His  step  was  quick  and  light, 
His  tail  was  long  and  furry, 

And  his  eyes  were  large  and  bright. 

He  burrowed  'neath  my  pillow, 
And  curled  himself  to  sleep, 

Or,  in  my  basket  willow, 
He  slyly  loved  to  creep. 

It  was  no  use  to  scold  him ; 

He  always  had  his  way,     • 
Though  oft  and  oft  I  told  him, 

To  be  quiet  in  his  play. 

But  bolder  still  and  bolder, 
He  grew  with  every  week ; 

He  ?d  spring  upon  my  shoulder, 
And  frisk  across  my  cheek. 


MY   SQUIRREL'S  BROTHER. 

BUT  though  my  squirry  was  full  of  glee, 

A  freer  and  merrier  life  than  he, 

Did  his  brother  lead,  in  the  old  beech  tree. 

He  ran  to  pluck,  when  he  chose  to  dine, 
The  juicy  buds  of  the  fragrant  pine, 
Running  o'er  with  turpentine. 

He  stopped  to  drink  at  the  forest  rills, 
Babbling  forth  from  the  ferny  hills, 
And  golden  brimmed  with  daffodils. 

Then  back  to  the  old  beech  tree  he'd  frisk, 
With  a  sleepy  eye  and  a  footstep  brisk, 
And  into  its  hollow  nimbly  frisk ;  — 

Barking  defiance  to  man  and  dog, 
To  stormy  winds,  and  to  frost  and  fog, 
Complacently  patting  his  heap  of  prog. 

0,  wild-wood  squirry,  so  free  and  gay, 

How  glad  am  I  that  thou  got  away 

When  thy  brother  was  caught  one  summer  day. 


THE  TBT7ANT  GIBL. 


THE  TRUANT  GIRL, 

"  WHEKE  can  Emily  be  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Blair.  "  It  is  nearly  school  time,  and 
she  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  ready." 
So  saying,  she  passed  into  the  yard,  £ 
calling  her  as  she  went ;  but  she  re-  ^ 
ceived  no  answer.  As  she  passed  the  S 
coal-bin,  she  shut  down  the  cover  and  f 
continued  her  search.  j 

Now,  Emily,  to  escape  going  to  ^ 
school,  had  got  into  the  coal-bin,  and  ^ 
drawn  an  old  rug  over  her ;  and  when  f 
her  mother  shut  the  heavy  lid  down  ? 
on  her,  she  was  very  much  frightened.  \ 
She  called  aloud,  and  cried,  and  ^ 
sobbed,  but  in  vain,  for  two  hours ;  J 
when  Peggy  came,  as  you  see,  with 
her  hod,  to  get  some  coal,  and  found 
her  trembling,  and  covered  with  dirt. 
Emily  never  wished  to  play  truant 
again. 


CHERRIES  ARE  RIPE. 

CHERRIES  are  ripe !  cherries  are  ripe ! 

0,  give  the  baby  one ; 
Cherries  are  ripe !  cherries  are  ripe ! 

And  baby  must  have  none. 


Cherries  are  too  sour  to  use ; 

Babies  are  too  young  to  choose ; 
By-and-by,  made  in  a  pie, 

No  one  will  then  refuse. 

Up  in  a  tree  a  robin  I  see, 

Eating  one  by  one ; 
Striking  his  bill,  getting  his  fill, 

As  down  his  throat  they  run. 

Robins  want  no  cherry  pie ; 

Quick  they  eat,  and  off  they  fly ; 
My  little  child,  patient  and  mild, 

Surely  will  not  cry. 


THE  BALL  PLAYERS. 

UP  goes  the  ball  with  might  and  main, 
And  soon  it  cometh  down  again ; 
Tips  and  downs,  I've  heard  them  say, 
For  many  year,  is  the  world's  way. 

Up  goes  the  ball,  — like  a  goblet  cup 
Hold  your  hand  as  you  send  it  up ; 
Down  it  comes,— ere  it  reach  the  ground 
Catch  the  ball  so  firm  and  round. 

The  world  is  a  ball,  and  every  star, 
And  the  sun  himself,  great  balls  they  are 
Bound  they  go,  and  round  about, 
Ever  and  ever  yet  ne'er  are  out. 

There  it  goes,  good  luck  to  the  ball, 
Here  it  comes  with  a  plumping  fall ; 
How  merry  it  is  our  balls  to  throw, 
Standing  together  thus  in  a  row. 


THE  SUMMER  DAY, 

'Tis  June,  'tis  merry,  smiling  June, 
'T  is  blushing  summer  now ; 

The  rose  is  red,  the  bloom  is  dead, 
The  fruit  is  on  the  bough. 

The  bird-cage  hangs  upon  the  wall, 
Amid  the  clustering  vine ; 

The  rustic  seat  is  in  the  porch, 
Where  honeysuckles  twine. 

J  The  rosy,  laughing  children  play 
^      Beneath  the  glowing  sky ; 
^  They  scoop  the  sand,  or  gayly  chase 
£      The  bee  that  buzzes  by. 

^  The  petted  kitten  frisks  among 
tt       The  bean-flower's  fragrant  maze ; 
y  Or,  basking,  throws  her  dappled  form 
)       To  court  the  warmest  rays. 


THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  GRIEF. 

"  0,  CALL  my  brother  back  to  me ; 

I  cannot  play  alone ; 
The  summer  comes,  with  flower  and  bee — 

Where  is  my  brother  gone  ?  " 

"  He  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child ; 

He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 
The  face,  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled, 

On  earth  no  more  thou'lt  see." 

"  And  he  has  left  his  birds  and  flowers, 

And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

"  And  by  the  brook  and  in  the  glade, 
Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er ;  — 

0,  while  my  brother  with  me  played, 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more !  " 


THE  LITTLE  STAR-GAZER. 

PM  looking  on  the  stars,  mother, 
That  shine  up  there  all  bright, 

So  like  a  brilliant  string  of  beads, 
Around  the  neck  of  night. 

I  love  to  greet  their  smiles  mother, 
That  fall  soft  from  the  skies  ; 

They  seem  to  gaze  on  me  in  love, 
"With  their  sweet  angel-eyes. 

0,  are  they  not  the  gates,  mother, 
Of  radiant  pearl  and  gold, 

By  which  we  enter  heaven  at  last, 
To  rest  in  God's  dear  fold  ? 

0,  I  could  almost  leave,  mother, 
My  happy  home  and  thee, 

To  roam  amid  that  starry  field, 
And  in  that  garden  be. 


THE  BABY  BOY, 

BEHOLD  !  a  little  baby  boy ! 

A  happy  babe  is  he ! 
His  face  how  bright!  his  heart  how 

light ! 
His  throne  his  mother's  knee. 

Now  in  her  face,  with  laughing  eye, 

I  see  him  gayly  peep ; 
And  now,  at  rest,  upon  her  breast 

He  gently  sinks  to  sleep. 

His  lips  are  red,  his  teeth  like  pearls ; 

The  rogue  !  he  has  but  two  ; 
His  golden  hair,  how  soft  and  fair ! 

His  eyes,  how  bright  and  blue ! 

His  tiny  hands  are  white  and  plump, 

And,  waking  or  asleep, 
Beneath  his  clothes  his  little  toes, . 

How  cunningly  they  peep  ! 


THE  DEAD  ROBIN. 

SEE,  Charles,  how  little  Kobin  lies ! 
The  film  is  on  his  gentle  eyes ; 
His  pretty  beak  is  parted  wide, 
And  blood  is  flowing  from  his  side. 

0,  what  a  very  wicked  thing 
It  was  to  break  his  tender  wing, 
And  deeper  dye  his  breast  of  red, 
And  kill  my  darling  Robin  dead ! 

And  Willy,  when  from  school  he  comes, 
Will  run  and  get  some  little  crumbs, 
And  fling  them  round,  and  wait  to  see 
Robin  hop  lightly  from  the  tree; 

To  pick  the  crumbs  up  one  by  one, 
And  sing  and  chirp  when  he  has  done ; 
Then  when  I  show  him  Robin  dead, 
How  many  bitter  tears  he'll  shed ! 


OUR  BOSSY. 

0,  I  love  our  pretty  bossy ; 

Patient  cow  she  is,  and  mild, 
Standing  in  the  barn-yard  musing,, 

Never  is  she  cross  or  wild. 

0,  I  love  to  feed  our  bossy, 
For  I  give  her  salt  and  hay ; 

She  repays  me  for  my  kindness ;  — 
Milk  she  gives  me  every  day. 

0,  I  love  the  pretty  bossy, 
Standing  in  the  winter's  sun, 

Chewing  still  her  cud  so  slowly,. 
Boiling  it  beneath  her  tongue; 

And  I  would  not  hurt  our  bossy ; 

She  is  always  kind  to  me ; 
And  I  know  that  I'm  the  gainer 

If  I  kind  and  gentle  be. 


THE  OLD  FOI, 

HERE  is  the  picture  of  a  sly  old 
fox,  watching  the  fowls.  Perhaps  he  , 
is  trying  to  entice  them  away  from  ( 
home,  so  that  he  can  kill  and  eat  ^ 
them  more  at  his  leisure.  I  think  - 
they  had  better  run  away  from  the 
hungry  old  fellow.  The  fox  is  a  very 
cunning  animal,  and  very  difficult  to 
,  catch.  In  England,  he  is  sometimes 
)  hunted  with  dogs  by  men  on  horse- 
\  back,  who  think  it  great  sport  to 
r  chase  him  across  the  country,  over 
^  hedges  and  ditches.  A  fox  thus 
\  chased  once  ran  up  to  the  top  of  a 
t  low  house,  and  from  there  ran  down 
^  the  chimney  plump  into  the  dinner 
^  pot,  carrying  with  him  a  plenty  of 
^  soot  for  seasoning.  No  doubt  he  was 
P  somewhat  astonished,  as  well  as  the 
)  people  in  the  house. 


CHILDHOOD. 

0,  WHEN  I  was  a  little  child, 
My  life  was  full  of  pleasure ; 

I  had  four-and-twenty  living  things, 
And  many  another  treasure. 

But  chiefest  was  my  sister  dear ; 

0,  how  I  loved  my  sister! 
I  never  played  at  all  with  joy, 

If  from  my  side  I  missed  her. 

I  .can  remember  many  a  time, 

Up  in  the  morning  early, 
Up  in  the  morn  by  break  of  day, 

When  summer  dews  hung  pearly,  — 

Out  in  the  fields,  what  joy  it  was, 
While  the  cowslip  yet  was  bending, 

To  see  the  large  round  moon  grow  dim, 
And  the  early  lark  ascending. 


FAMTS  BARN-YARD   SONG. 

CHICKY,  chicky,  chick !  0,  come  quick ; 
From  my  little  fingers  a  crumb  you  may  pick. 
"  Quake,  quake,  quake !  "  says  the  old  white 

drake, 
And  the  ducks  shake  their  tails  with  a  short 

little  shake. 

"Quack,  quack,  quack  I "  says  the  one  in  black, 
And  they  split  their  throats  as  they  answer 

back. 

"  Cock-a-doodle-doo  I  here's  a  health  to  you ;  " 
And  the  rooster  bows  to  the  feathered  crew. 
11  Cluck,  cluck,  cluck !  I  wish  you  much  luck," 
Says  a  motherly  hen  to  a  sitting  duck. 
"Pe,  pe,  pe!  0,  pray  wait  for  me/7 
Says  the  turkey  brood  as  plain  as  can  be. 
"  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble!  away  let  us  hobble," 
Says  the  strutting  cock  with  an  ugly  bobble ; 
And  they  cackle  and  crow,  hiss,  gobble,  and 

blow, 

And  all  speak  at  once,  both  high  and  low  — 
But  chicky,  chicky,  chick,  you  come  along 

quick, 
I've  got  in  my  hands  a  nice  crumb  you  may 

pick. 


MY  MOTHER. 


MY  MOTHER, 

MY  mother,  my  kind  mother, 
I  hear  thy  gentle  voice  ; 

It  always  makes  my  little  heart 
Beat  gladly  and  rejoice. 

When  I  am  ill,  it  comes  to  me 
And  kindly  soothes  my  pain; 

And  when  I  sleep,  then  in  my 

dreams 
It  sweetly  comes  again. 

It  always  makes  me  happy, 
Whene'er  I  hear  its  tone; 

I  know  it  is  the  voice  of  love 
From  a  heart  that  is  my  own. 

My  mother,  my  dear  mother, 

0,  may  I  never  be 
Unkind  or  disobedient 

In  any  way  to  thee. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MATTER? 


BY  GEORGE  BOAZE. 


THERE  were  six  little  pigs,  as  I've  heard  people  say, 
Went  out  with  their  mother-pig  walking  one  day ; 
The  sun  shone  so  bright,  and  the  air  was  so  free, 
They  might  all  have  been  happy  as  happy  could  be. 

And  so  they  all  were,  except  one  little  brother, 
Who  thought  he  was  wiser,  poor  thing !  than  his  mother, 
And  was  always  contriving  some  nonsense  to  chatter, 
And  when  she  reproved  him,  said,  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

Just  while  they  were  talking  a  mastiff  passed  by, 
Enjoying  the  sunshine  and  pretty  blue  sky  ; 
Said  this  bad  little  pig,  "  How  I  long  to  displease  him  ! 
I  dare  say  if  I  grunt  it  will  mightily  tease  him." 

His  mother  replied,  u  It  were  better  by  far 

To  let  him  be  quiet,  and  stay  where  you  are, 

For  if  you  affront  him  he'll  bite  you,  I  know." 

"  But  what  matters  it  whether  he  bites  me  or  no  ?  "  — 

Said  the  silly  young  thing  ;  and  he  scampered  away, 
And  grunted  at  doggy  —  But  what  did  dog  say  ? 
Why,  he  turned  round,  and,  seizing  pig's  ear  with  his  teeth, 
He  tore  it,  and  worried  him  nearly  to  death  ; 


EJ  WHAT  DOES   IT   MATTER?  d2 

Then  took  himself  off,  and  pig  ran  away  too, 

And  came  to  his  mother  to  know  what  to  do ; 

Who  took  no  account  of  his  crying  and  clatter. 

He  said,  "  0  my  ear  !  "  She  said,  "What  does  it  matter?" 

You'll  think  after  this  he  was  prudent  and  wise, 
And  loved  his  good  mother,  and  took  her  advice  ; 

j    You'll  think  he  began  his  bad  ways  to  forsake,  — 

r     But  this,  I  assure  you,  is  quite  a  mistake. 

It  happened,  one  day,  as  the  other  pigs  tell, 
In  the  course  of  their  walk  they  drew  near  to  a  well, 
So  wide  and  so  deep,  with  so  smooth  a  wall  round, 
If  a  pig  tumbled  in,  it  was  sure  to  be  drowned. 

So  their  mother  stopped  two  who  were  running  a  race, 
Saying.  "  Children,  take  care !  'tis  a  dangerous  place  ; 
Walk  soberly  on  till  you're  safe  past  the  water  :  " 
"  Why,  it  is  but  a  well,  and  pray  what  does  that  matter  ? 

"  For,"  says  he,  "  cats  and  dogs  can  jump  ever  so  high, 
And  frogs  live  in  the  water,  and  why  should  hot  I  ? 
I  suppose  they'll  allow  I'm  wise  as  a  frog, 
And  I'll  very  soon  show  I  can  jump  like  a  dog." 

Away  scampered  he  to  one  side  of  the  well, 
Climbed  up  to  the  top  —  missed  his  footing,  and  fell ! 
From  the  bottom  he  set  up  a  pitiful  shout, 
"  Mother  !  help !  I  am  in,  and  I  cannot  get  out !  " 


THE  SILLY  PBIQHT. 


THE  SILLY  FRIGHT, 

ONE  bright  summer's  morning,  little 
L  Mary  ran  gayly  down  the  garden 
y  path,  stopping,  here  and  there,  to 
\  pluck  a  fresh-blown  flower,  and  sing- 
•  ing  gayly  as  she  went.  But,  all  at 
once,  she  sprang  back,  in  terror,  and 
gave  a  loud  scream.  Grandmother, 
sitting  in  the  house,  heard  it,  and 
threw  down  her  work;  Bridget  dropped 
the  dishes,  and  John  let  go  the  horse ; 
and  all  hastened  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  There  they  beheld  Miss 
Mary  standing,  horror-struck,  gazing 
at  a  huge  caterpillar,  directly  in  the 
path.  Bridget  brushed  the  insect 
aside,  and  grandmother  led  .the  fright- 
ened girl  toward  the  house,  while  John 
returned  to  catch  the  horse;  each 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  Mary  was  a 
foolish  child,  to  occasion  such  trouble. 


DUTIFUL  JIM. 

THERE  was  a  poor  widow,  she  lived  in  a  cot, 
She  scarcely  a  blanket  to  warm  her  had  got ; 
Her  windows  were  broken,  her  walls  were  all  bare, 
And  the  cold  Winter  wind  often  whistled  in  there. 

Poor  Susan  was  old,  and  too  feeble  to  spin  ; 
Her  forehead  was  wrinkled,  her  hands  they  were  thin ; 
And  she  must  have  starved,  as  so  many  have  done, 
If  she  had  not  been  blessed  with  a  good  little  son. 

But  he  loved  her  well,  like  a  dutiful  lad ; 
He  thought  her  the  very  best  friend  that  he  had ; 
And  now  to  neglect  or  forsake  her  he  knew 
Was  the  most  wicked  thing  he  could  possibly  do. 

For  he  was  quite  healthy,  and  active,  and  stout, 
While  his  poor  mother  hardly  could  hobble  about ; 
And  he  thought  it  his  duty,  and  greatest  delight, 
To  work  for  his  living  from  morning  to  night. 

So  he  went  every  morning,  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
And  worked  all  day  long  in  the  shop  till  'twas  dark  ; 
Then  came  home  again  to  his  dear  mother's  cot, 
And  joyfully  gave  her  the  wages  he  got. 


